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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. The story of Timour the Tartar, learning a| pressions, which had long since been dismissed: 


lesson of perseverance under adversity from the|The composition of the book in the first instance 
spider, is well known, and need not be repeated ; |had been a work of real pleasure; the ae 
but not less interesting is the following anecdote|of it a second time was one of pain and anguis 
of Audubon, the American ornithologist, related|almost beyond belief. That| he persevered and 
by himself: “An accident,’ he says, ‘which|finished the volume under such circumstances, 
happened to two hundred of my original draw-|affords an instance of determination of purpose 
ings, nearly put a stop to my researches in orni-|which has seldom been exceeded. 
thology. I shall relate it, merely to show how| The lives of all eminent inventors are eminently 
far enthusiasm—for by no other name can I call |illustrative of the same quality of perseverance. 
my perseverance—may enable the observer of|George Stephenson, when addressing young men, 
nature to surmount the most disheartening diffi-| was accustomed to sum up his best advice to them 
culties. I left the village of Henderson, in Ken-|in the words, “‘ Do as I have done—persevere.”” 
tucky, situated on the banks of the Ohio, where|He had worked at the improvement of /his loco- 
I resided for several years, to proceed to Philadel-| motive for some fifteen years before achieving his 
phia on business. I looked to my drawings before | decisive victory at Rainhill ; and Watt was enga 
my departure, placed them carefully in a wooden |for some thirty years upon the condensing engine 
box, and gave them in charge of a relative, with|before he brought it to perfection. But thereare 
injunctions to see that no injury should happen |equally striking illustrations of perseverance to 
to them. My absence was of several months; and/|be found in every other branch of science, art; 
when I returned, after havig enjoyed the plea-|and industry. ‘Perhaps one of the most interest~ 
sures of home for a few days, I inquired after my|ing is that connected with the disentombment of 
box, and what I was pleased to call my treasure.|the Nineveh marbles, and the discovery'of the 
The box was produced and opened; but, reader, |long-lost cuneiform or arrow-headed character, ‘in’ 
feel for me,—a pair of Norway rats had taken|which the inseriptions on them are written, 
possession of the whole, and reared a young family| kind of writing which had been lost to the world 
among the gnawed bits of paper, which, but a|since the period of the Macedonian conquest of 
month previous, represented nearly a thousand | Persia. 
inhabitants of air! The burning heat which in-| An intelligent cadet of the East India Qom~ 
stantly rushed through my brain was too great to| pany, stationed at Kermanshah, in Persia, had 
be endured without affecting my whole nervous|observed the curious cuneiform inscriptions -on 
system. I slept not for several nights, and the days|the old monuments in the neighbourhood—¢o old 
passed like days of oblivion,—until the animal|that all historical traces of them had been lost,— 
powers being recalled into action, through the|and amongst the inscriptions which he copied was 
strength of my constitution, I took up my gun, my|that upon the celebrated rock of Behistun—s 
note-book, and my pencils, and went forth to the| perpendicular rock rising abruptly some 1,700 
woods as gayly as if nothing had happened. I|feet from the plain, the lower part bearing ‘in- 
felt pleased that I might now make better draw-|scriptions for the space of about three hundred 
mother, loud enough to be heard, whether Carey|ings than before ; and, ere a period not exceeding |feet, in three languages,—the Persian, Scythian, 
had not once been a shoemaker: ‘No, sir,” ex-|three years had elapsed, my portfolio was againjand Assyrian. Comparison of the known’ with 
timed Carey immediately, “onlya cobbler.” An | filled.” the unknown, of the language which survived with 
eminently characteristic anecdote has been told} The accidental destruction of Sir Isaac New-|the language that had been lost, enabled this 
of his perseverance as a boy. When climbing a|ton’s papers, by his little dog ‘ Diamond’ upsetting | cadet to acquire some knowledge of the cuneiform 
tree, one day, his foot slipped, and he fell to the|a lighted taper upon his desk, by which the ela-| character, and even to form an alphabet. Mr. (after- 
ground, breaking his leg by the fall. He was|borate calculations of many years were in a mo-|wards Sir Henry) Rawlinson sent his tracings 
tonfined to his bed for weeks, but when his/ment destroyed, is a well-known anecdote, and|home for examination. No professors in colleges’ 
strength had grown again and he was able to walk | need not here be repeated : it is said that the loss|knew anything about the cuneiform character; 
without support, the very first thing he did was|caused the philosopher such profound grief that|but there was a ci-devant clerk of the Hast India 
to go and climb that tree. Carey had need of|it seriously injured his health, and impaired his} House,—a modest unknown man of the name of 
this sort of dauntless courage for the great mis-|understanding. An accident of a somewhat|Norris,—who had made this little-anderstood sub-’ 
tiovary work of his life, and nobly and resolutely|similar kind happened to the MS. of Carlyle’s|ject his study, to whom the tracings were sub- 
did he doit. — first volume of his “‘ French Revolution.” He had| mitted ; and so accurate was his knowledge, that, 
It was a maxim of Dr. Young, the philosopher, |lent the MS. to a literary neighbour to peruse.|though he had never seen the Behistun rock, hé 
that “Any man can do what any other man has| By some mischance or other, it had been left lying| pronounced that Rawlinson had not copied the’ 
done ;”” and it is unquestionable that he himself|on the parlor floor, and become forgotten. Weeks| puzzling inscription with proper exactness. 
never recoiled from any trials to which he deter-|ran on, and the historian sent for his MS., the|linson, who was still in the neighbourhood of the 
mined to subject himself. It is related of him,| printers being loud for “copy.” Inquiries were|rock, compared his copy with the original, and 
that the first time he mounted a horse, he was in| made, and then it was found that the maid-of-all-| found that Norris was right ; and by further com- 
company with the grandson of — Barclay, of Ury,| work, finding what she conceived to be a bundle| parison and carefal study the knowledge of the 
the well-known sportsman, when the horseman who|of waste paper on the floor, had used it to light|cuneiform writing was thus greatly advanced. ' 
preceded them leapt a high fence. Young wished |the kitchen and parlor fires with! Such was the} But to make the learning of these two self- 
to imitate him, but fell off his horse in the at-|answer returned to Carlyle; and his consternation |taught men of avail, a third labourer was neces- 
tempt. Without saying a word, he remounted,|and despair may be imagined. There was, how-|sary in order to supply them with material for the’ 
made a second effort, and was again unsuccessful, | ever, no help for him but to set himself resolutely | exercise of their skill. Such a labourer presented’ 
but this time he was not thrown further than on|to work to re-write his book; and he turned to’himself in the person of Austen Layard, origin- 
to the horse’s neck, to which he clung. At the|and did it. He had no draft, and was compelled|ally an articled clerk in the office of a jon’ 
third trial, he succeeded, and cleared the fence. |to rake up from his memory facts, ideas, and ex-|solicitor. One would scarcely have expected’ to’ 
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Self-Help. 

(Continued from page 202.) 

Nothing can compensate for the loss of hope in 

s man,—it entirely changes the character. ‘ How 
ean I work,—how can I be happy,”’ said a great 
but miserable thinker, “when I have lost all 
hope ?”” Hope is like the sun, which, as we jour- 
ney towards it, casts the shadow of our burden 
behind us. One of the most cheerful and coura- 
geous, because one of the most hopeful of workers, 
was Carey, the missionary. When in India, it 
was no uncommon thing for him to weary out 
three pundits, who officiated as his clerks, in one 
day, he himself taking rest only in change of em- 
ployment. Carey, himself the son of a shoemaker, 
was supported in his labours by Ward, the son of 
a carpentes, and Marshman, the son of a weaver. 
By their labours, a magnificent college was erected 
at Serampore ; sixteen flourishing stations were 
established ; the Bible was translated into sixteen 
languages, and the seeds were sown of a beneficent 
moral revolution in British India. Carey was 
never ashamed of the humbleness of his origin. 
Qn one occasion, when at the Governor-General’s 
table, he overheard an officer opposite him asking 
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find in these three mee. a gadet, am*India House 
clerk, and a lawyef’s ‘tlerk, the discoverers of a 
forgotten language, and of the buried history of 
Babylon ; and yet it was so. Layard was a youth 
of only twenty-two, travelling in the East, when 
he was possessed with a desire to penetrate the 
regions beyond the Euphrates. Accompanied by 
a single companion, trusting to his arms for pro- 
tection, andj what was better, to his cheerfulness, 
politeness, and chivalrous bearing, he passed safely 
amidst tribes at deadly war with each other; and, 
after the lapse of many years, with comparatively 
slender means.at his command, but aided by in- 
tense labour and perseverance, resolute will and 
purpose, and almost sublime patience, borne up 
throughout by his passionate enthusiasm for dis- 
covery and research, he succeeded in laying bare 
and digging up an amount of historical treasures, 
the like of which has probably never before been 
edlleeted by the industry of any one man. Not 
less than two miles of bas-reliefs were thus brought 
to light by A. Layard. The selections of these 
valuable antiquities now placed in the British 
Museum were found so curiously corroborative of 
the Scriptural records of events which occurred 
some three thousand years ago, that they burst 
tpon the world almost like a new revelation. And 
the story of the disentombment of these remark- 
able works, as told by Layard himself in his 
‘‘ Monuments of Nineveh,” will always be re- 
garded,as one of the most charming and unaffect- 
ed records. which we possess of individual enter- 
prise, industry, and energy. : 
Literary life affords abundant illustrations of 
the same power of perseverance; and perhaps no 
career is more instructive, viewed in this light, 
than. that of Sir Walter Scott. His admirable 
working qualities were trained in a lawyer’s office, 
where he pursued for many years a routine of 
drudgery scarcely above that of a mere copying 
clerk. . His daily dry routine made his evenings, 
which were his own, all the more sweet ; and he 
generally devoted them to reading and study. 
He himself attributed to his prosaic office disci- 
pline that, habit of steady, sober diligence, in 
which mere literary men are so often found want- 
idg: | Asa copying clerk he was allowed 3d. for 
every page containing a certain number of words; 
and he sometimes, by extra work, was able to copy 
ag, many as one hundred and twenty pages in 
twenty-four hours, thus earning some 30s. ; out of 
which he'would sometimes purchase an odd volume 
otherwise beyond his means, During his after- 
life Scott was, wont to pride himself upon being a 
man of business, and he averred, in contradiction 
to what. he called the cant of sonneteers, that 
there was no necessary connection between genius 
and;an, aversion or contempt for the common 
duties of life. On the contrary, he was of opinion 
that to spend some fair portion of every day in 
any matter-of-fact occupation, was good for the 
higher faculties themselves in the upshot. While 
afterwards acting as clerk to the Court of Session 
in; Edinburgh, he performed his literary work 
chiefly before breakfast, attending the court dur- 
ing the day, where he was occupied in ordinary 
drudgery, such as authenticating registered deeds 
and. writings of various kinds; on the whole, says 
Lockhart, ‘‘ it forms one of the most remarkable 
features in his history, that throughout the most 
active period of his literary career, he must have 
devoted.a large proportion of his hours, during 
half at least of every year, to the conscientious 
discharge of professional duties.” It was a prin- 
le of,.action which he laid down for himself, 


that he must carn his living by business, and not 


THE FRIEND. 


the profits of my literary labor, however conveni- 
ent otherwise, should not, if I could help it, be- 
come necessary to my ordinary expenses.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
KINDNESS OF MEN OF INTELLECT. 


Kindness of heart, gentleness of manners, and 
true benevolence of feeling, are’ often found in 
men of the finest intellectual parts and mental at- 
tainments. There is, now and then, a giant of 
genius, like Samuel Johnson, who lacking suavity 
of manners and the christian graces, seems only 
fitted to shine in conversation, to dazzle with 
brilliancy of thought as a writer, and to astonish 
by rough overbearing assertions, couched in strong 
language. Such individuals are not qualified to 
add comfort to any social circle, being entirely 
destitute of the power or inclination to do any of 
those little kindnesses which give sweetness to 
human intercourse. 

A really well regulated mind, has place for all 
the amenities of life, and particularly for the love 
of childhood. It will always prompt to little acts 
of benevolence, which whilst they make small 
show in the world, do very essentially contribute 
to the happiness of others. Professor James 
Marsh, of Burlington, Vermont, was one whose 
mind ever prompted him to acts which would give 
pleasure to those about him,—the humblest as well 
as the highest. When he lay in his last illness, 
only a few days before his death, a person travel- 
ling in a stage coach, spoke of his situation to an 
acquaintance. A woman, whose dress bespoke 
her to be one in humble life, listened earnestly to 
what was said, and then enquired if they meant 
Professor Marsh, of Burlington? She was an- 
swered, ‘‘Yes.”” She then said, “‘ When he dies 
a great man will leave us.””’ She was then asked 
if she knew him ? to which she answered, “ Yes, 
I was bringing two motherless grandchildren in 
the stage from St. Albans, in April, and the roads 
were horrible. The horses walked all the way, 
and the children were tired and cried, and don’t 
you think Dr. Marsh made the driver stop, and 
got out, took the children out, and walked on 
with them by the road side, showing them stones, 
and plucking little flowers for them, and talking 
with them by the way. They were refreshed and 
perfectly delighted, and said he was the kindest 
and best man in the world. And to think he 
should have done all this for two poor, strange, 
orphan children! Ah! he was a good man, and 
so kind, I shall never forget him.” 

Sir William Napier, a man of fine talents and 
great descriptive powers as an author, although a 
military man, and of a hasty temper, was very 
good natured, and noted for his kindness to chil- 
dren. Qne instance narrated in his biography, 
illustrates this as well as his scrupulous honesty 
in fulfilling his promises, even when made toa 
little child. The account informs us, that as he 
was one day taking a long walk in the country, 
near Freshford, he met a little girl about five 
years old, sobbing over a broken bowl. She had 
let it fall in returning home from a field to which 
she had taken her father’s dinner in it, and she 
said she would be beaten for breaking it, then 
with a sudden gleam of hope she innocently look- 
ed up into his face and said, “‘ But yee can mend 
it, can’t ee?’ William explained to her that he 


could not mend the bowl, but he could mend her|the fire that is not quenched.” 


trouble by giving her a sixpence to buy another. 
On opening his purse he found, to her and his own 


disappointment, that there was no silver in it, and 


next day, and he would be there and have the 
sixpence with him. Tosave her from the beating 
he bade her tell her mother that she had seen a 
gentleman who would bring her money to pay for 
the bowl next day. The child entirely trusting 
him, went on her way comforted. On his return 
home he found an invitation awaiting him to dine 
in Bath the following evening, where he would 
meet with one whom he specially wished fo sée. 
He hesitated for some time, trying to calculate 
the possibility of giving the meeting to his little 
friend of the broken bowl, and of still being in 
time for the dinner-party in Bath. Finding this 
could not be done, he wrote declining to accept 
the invitation to the dinner on the plea of a pre- 
engagement. Saying to his children, respecting 
the little girl, ‘I cannot disappoint her, she 
trusted me so implicitly!’ Well would it be, if 
manvkind generally were as punctual to their pro- 
mises, as conscientious in fulfilling their engage- 
ments. Many persons seem not to feel themselves 
bound by any compact to meet others, if they can 
find any more pleasant way of spending their time. 
It is certainly acting a falsehood to promise and 
not perform, unless circumstances have occurred — 
which either rendered the fulfilment of our con- 
tract impossible, or improper. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, had a warm affection 
for young people, and was remarkable for adapt- 
ing himself to them in their feelings and pursuits. 
In the Life of P. Tytler, it is stated that on one 
of the visits of the Professor to Tytler, being 
missed from the company of the learned and 
philosophical, they found him engaged with one 
of the young boys, seeing who could best balance 
a peafowl feather on his chin. He loved to min 
ister to the pleasure of those he was with, and 
thus whilst he could deal in metaphysics to those 
who inclined to talk mystically, on logic to those 
fond of word-argument, he was equally ready to 
talk pleasantly in the common form of the un« 
learned of his own country, to those who would 
best understand him in that language, or to enter 
into the conversations of children, or into their 
innocent sports. He would never consider his 
true dignity as a Professor lowered, when he was 
thus aiming at giving comfort to those about him. 


PROFESSION NOT POSSESSION. 


I have recently read some remarks said to have 
been written by Joseph Ruslins, addressed to in 
dividuals who made a profession of religion, but 
were not in heart given up to serve the Lord. He 
was speaking of the different stones which went 
to make up a building, and he so allegorized the 
matter as to apply them to the various characters 
which are to be found rightly filling up different 
parts and places in the militant church. He then 
said, ‘ There is one class of persons I do not know 
what to do with. I mean the mere seaffolding,— 
you outside men, who believe the Bible, cheer 
fully aid good works with money, and seem in- 
terested in the welfare of the church, but do not 
devote your own lives to God. Good as your 
morality may be, valuable as your services may 
seem on some occasions, yet being without spirit 
ual life in Christ, you are no part of his spiritual . 
church. As men, when they have finished theit 
building, tear down and break in pieces, and even 
burn the scaffolding timbers, so when this spiritual 
edifice is completed, all who are not enwrought in 
it, will be separated from it, and cast away into 


“SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN... 
John Davis, a religious man, believed it to be 


hy, literature; he said, *‘I determined that litera-|to fulfil his promise to his little friend, he told|his daty to go to New York on some business 
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ould be yay staff, not my gruteb, and that|her to come to the same spot at the same hour the|connected with the church, at a time when his 
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‘seene that is near and visible around us, still, if|tion of Truth, and become more and more re- 


another stood revealed to the prospect of man, 
“dither through the channel of faith, or through 
the channel of his senses, then, without violence 
done to the constitution of his moral nature, may 
he die unto the present world, and live to the 
lovelier world, that stands in the distance away 
from it.” 


Charge'toan Arkansas Jury.—He would have 
been a bold prophet who, four years ago, should 
have predicted that within his time an Arkansas 
judge would charge a grand jury that “holding 
or selling slaves is a crime, amounting to a felony,” 
and four fifths of the qualified jurors should agree 
to find bills of indictment in accordance with that 
charge. This has just happened in Pulaski 
county, the judge making the charge being Liberty 
Bartlett, a native of Massachusetts. The judge 
reviews the action of the State in attempting to 
secede from the Union, declares it contrary to the 
State and Federal Constitutions, and therefore 
null and void. He takes the ground that the new 
free State government was regularly organized, 
and is now the legitimate governmentof Arkansas, 
and that its act abolishing slavery is now law; 
consequently, slavery has become a penal offence, 
and is to be dealt with and punished by the courts. 
The grand jury of Pulaski county is indicting its 
slaveholders as felons. This is their just reward 
for rebelling, in order to strengthen the accursed 
institution — Springfield Republican. 


For “ The Friend.” 
From the Yearly Meeting held in Philadelphia 
by adjournments from the 15th of Fourth month 

to the 19th of the same inclusive, 1799. 

To our Friends and Brethren at their next Yearly 
Meeting in New York: 

Dear Frrenps :—In a measure of that love 
which unites us as brethren engaged in the cause 
of righteousness and truth, we affectionately salute 

u; and inform, that notwithstanding the pesti- 
ential sickness prevailed in a very awful manner, 
our meeting was opened at the usual time in the 
Ninth month, and during the short season we 
were assembled, the canopy of heavenly love and 
life was spread over us, yet as few representatives 
attended it was, after solid consideration, con- 
cluded it would be most conducive to the preser- 


deemed from the spirit of strife and contention, 
agreeable to the precepts and example of the Holy 
Head of the Church, who came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them; and we fervently 
desire that all our members everywhere, may care- 
fully avoid being concerned in ships or vessels 
armed for defence which is clearly contrary to our 
religious testimony and the early advice of Friends; 
let such as balk their testimony in this respect, 
solemnly consider what earthly emoluments would 
compensate for the loss of the life of one man 
through their means. 

Continued attention is given by our Standing 
Committee to the civilization and assistance of 
the Indian natives, who have a strong claim upon 
our benevolence, and demand our sympathy; we 
hope a due participation of this concern will be 
diffused among you respecting such tribes as may 
reside within the borders of your Yearly Meeting. 

The report of our committee who visited our 
Friends in Upper Canada, was very acceptable; 
they have been continued to revisit them, and if 
way opens, to assist them in establishing a Monthly 
Meeting. This attention to our distant and scat- 
tered members is evideatly owned by the Master 
of our assemblies. 

Under a full persuasion that as our dwellings 
are in the deep, and we become concerned to wait 
at wisdom’s gate, we shall be favored with right 
direction, we remain your friends and brethren. 

Signed on behalf of our said meeting, 

JONATHAN Evans, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


Dispensing with the Steeping of Flax.—It ap- 
pears from the Society of Arts Journal that a 
French manufacturer named Bertin has invented 
what is reported to be a successful method of dis- 
pensing with the steeping of flax. After the 
fibers have been crushed in the ordinary way, M. 
Bertin submits them to a new process, that of 
friction between two channeled tables, which have 
a sideway as well as to-and-fro motion; in fact, 
the action is similar to that of rubbing the fibers 
between the palms of the hands, but under con- 
siderable pressure, and with great rapidity. The 
fiber is afterward beaten in water, which carries 
off every particle of woody matter, and leaves the 
flax completely unbroken and in parallel masses. 


nearly the end of May, by which time it is hoped 
all will be coiled away snugly on board the great 
steamship. The total quantity of rope required 
to connect Valentia with Bull’s Bay, Newfound- 
land, allowing for the ‘‘ slack” which must run 
out to prevent too great a strain on the cable, is 
about 2,300 nautical, or nearly 2,700 statute 
miles. With this length a liberal margin is given 
of nearly 600 statute miles of rope for slack caused 
by currents, possible rough weather, and the avoid. 
ance of anything like unusual strain on the cable 
in the deepest water. Over one part of the route 
the depth is as great as from 2,000 to 2,500 
fathoms, or nearly three statute miles—a depth, 
however, which is only considered of moment in 
case of rough weather in paying out, the mere 
strength of the cable being sufficient to bear its 
own weight in eleven miles of still water. In this 
respect, as, indeed, in all others, the new cable 
has an enormous superiority over the old and 
ill used rope which was first laid, and which, to 
the amazement of all those who knew its real con- 
dition, nevertheless remained in fair working order 
for a few days. If such unexpected results were 
obtained from the old cable, which the advance- 
ment of electrical science since then shows to have 
been thoroughly ill-adapted for its purpose, it is 
not over sanguine to expect a far more favourable 
conclusion to the present enterprise, every step in 
the conduct of which has been marked with the 
most jealous care, not only to guard against the 
dangers known to exist, but against other emer- 
gencies which experience shows may arise, but 
which five years ago were unknown. In size, in 
strength, in better condition, better insulation, 
and better outer covering, the new rope is never 
less than three times as good as the old one, while 
in many cases, and these the most important, its 
superiority is four or five times greater. Though 
a much larger cable, its weight in water per mile 
is less than half that of its unfortunate prede- 
cessor, its breaking strain is 7} tons, against 34 
tons, the maximum strength of the old rope. The 
method of joining up the two-mile lengths in 
which it is constructed is also a great improve- 
ment upon the soldered joints in the wires of the 
first cable, while the standards for insulation and 
“ conductivity” are as high as those devised for 
the Persian Gulf cable, and the tests are continu- 
ous in every portion of the manufacture. Nearly 


vation of unity and advancement of the cause of| The principle of friction tables has been applied|900 miles of the cable have already been made, 


Truth, to adjourn to the Twelfth month ; and al- 
though we are amend 
of several of our useful and much loved brethren, 
who attended that meeting and are supposed to 
have taken the contagious disease in the city, yet 


in' mercy to the realms of everlasting joy. 


by M. Bertin in other cases, and is said to fur- 


action. 


As in God there is not only infinity of being 
‘Wwe ‘assuredly believe they have been taken away| but infinite loveliness, so the principle of love in|ends, which will be most massive, and in length 


men, though it should expand and increase itself 


and are beautifully coiled away, in the large tanks 


affected with the removal] nish an economical, rapid, and perfect mechanical|in the Telegraph Construction Company’s works, 


lately those of Messrs. Glass & Elliot. Fifteen 
hundred nautical miles have yet to be manufae- 
tured to complete the tale, exclusive of the shore 


some 30 miles. The factory now turns out 14 


Your Epistle was read at our meeting in the| through all eternity, will find in Him all its wants|miles a day of completed rope, which in four 
Twelfth month last, and we hope the solid counsel |supplied. No other object can supply them, and| months’ time will give 1,350 miles, at the present 
therein communicated, made some profitable im-|it seeks no other. But in God it finds all that it|rate of working—though, of course, as the days 
pressions. Our meeting at that time was attended|needs. It has a home there like no other home.|grow longer so in proportion will the hours of 

y a considerable number of exercised brethren,| It has no fear of failure in the beloved objevt ; it|labour. It is considered, therefore, that the work 
“and in our deliberations we were mercifully|has no desire of change. It exults triumphantly} would be well advanced if 2,000 miles. had to be 


favoured with a comfortable sense of Divine re- 
gard, being enabled to conduct and result the 
weighty concerns which came before us with a 
satisfactory clearness ; among other subjects, the 
alteration of the time for holding our Yearly Meet- 
ing was, with much unanimity, agreed to be on 
the 3d Second-day in the 4th month; the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders to begin on the 
Seventh-day preceding; and that the General 

“Spring Meeting of ministers and elders be dis- 
continued. 


in the midst of the glories of the Infinite Mind. 
This is the true point of rest; the soul’s eternal 
rock ; the everlasting centre; and it can be no 
where else.— Upham. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 

On Thursday the somewhat tedious process was 
commenced of shipping a portion of the submarine 
cable which has been made for this great under- 
taking from the works at Greenwich on board the 
hulk Iris, for transference to the Medway, and 


completed instead of 1,500. Two hulks have 
been placed at the disposal of the company by the 
Admiralty—the Iris and the Amethyst. As soon 
as the Iris, now off the works, is filled with her 
quantum of 250 miles, she will be towed down to 
the Great Eastern, and the Amethyst will take 
her place, and in this manner, for the next four 
months, the shipment of cable will be continuous. 
The cable is wound on board these hulks at the 
rate of little over two miles an hour, and, as the 
days are short and there is little night work, the 


‘A lively concern and exercise attended our last/fidal stowage in the tanks of the Great Eastern.|rate of shipment is not much ahead of the raté of 


and the present meeting, that in this time of com- 


The shipment was begun early in the morning, 


manufacture. During this winding on board the 


*taotion we may be preserved on the firm founda-|and will continue without intermission now until | hulks, as during every other process, the teste for 
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insulation and “ conductivity” are continued with | thing to offend God, but wait to have their offer- 
the same scrupulous care. ings seasoned with grace, and offered inthe same 

The interior of the Great Eastern is undergoing | divine spirit, by which the order and government 
important alterations to fit her for her new duties|of the church were first established. And as the 
as a cable-ship. The great ohject with such ships|doctrine of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
is to get as few coils of cable as possible—in fact, | directed, that every one is to be salted with fire, 
if possible, to have it all in one. Large, however, |and every sacrifice seasoned with salt ; mark, the 
as the Great Eastern is, she could never hold the| vessel is to be seasoned with the holy fire of the 
Atlantic cable in one coil, for, apart from its}Word of God, and sanctified by the truth, other- 
weight, which is 5,000 tons, its bulk in one mass|wise God will not accept of their offerings, no 
would be gigantic—a coil 58 feet in diameter and|more than he did the offerings of Aaron’s sons, 
nearly 60 feet high. It is disposed, therefore, in| who offered strange fire, which the Lord never 
three circular tanks—one aft, one amidship, and|commanded, and so brought death upon them. 
one forward. Each of these tanks is of solid) You may also observe, that when Moses was dead, 
wrought iron, water-tight, built on what is called|who received the law from God’s mouth, that 
the 30-foot deck, and with some minute differ-|Joshua was to succeed him in the same spirit, 
ences, which are not worth mentioning, all are as| which plainly appears from the positive command 
nearly as possible alike in size—namely 58 feet|\of the Lord to him, that he should be courageous, 
diameter and 20 feet high. In order to sustain|and observe and do according to all the law, which 
the enormous additional weight which will be| Moses, the servant of the Lord, commanded him. 
placed on the decks when the whole of the cable| He was not to depart therefrom either to the right 
is on board, the deck on which the tanks are/hand or to the left, that so he might prosper 
erected is being strengthened by a system of|wherever he went. By which it is plain, the 
knees and deck-beams, while the lateral pressure | blessing is only to them who come up in the same 
of the cable against the sides of the tanks will be|holy spirit, which case is very applicable to Friends 
overcome by an arrangement of beams and sup-|in this our day; for it is undeniable, that the 
ports, with the object of confining the dead weight| weighty rules and order of the church were re- 
of the cable to the centre of the ship, and prevent-|ceived in the beginning by our ancients and elders 
ing or rather overcoming the outward pressure of|from the opening of the divine spirit of Truth, 
the enormous mass when the vessel is rolling—jand settled in the counsel of God. Andas surely 
as the Great Eastern does roll—at sea. The three|as ever Joshua was to succeed Moses, and to ob- 
tanks will hold respectively, 817, 803, 633 miles of |serve all the law which was commanded him; so 
cable, giving a total length of 2,258 miles. No 






















the same way with all the words of two letters, 
and some few others, such as the, she, yes, &c. 
They named them at sight, from the cards, and 
read little sentences, formed by placing them in 
various positions. It was rather slow work with 
some of them, but it was just the drill they needed 
in attention, observation of form, &c.; and when 
these words were thoroughly mastered, and the 
child was allowed to have a book of his own in 
his hands, in which the forms with which he had 
become so familiar appeared in a thousand com- 
binations, his progress was rapid, and equally 
pleasant to pupil and teacher.—Zllinois Teacher. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Second month, 1865 


During the past month there were nine clear 
days, five were cloudy without storms; some rain 
or snow fell during parts of thirteen days, and on 
the 12th it snowed all day, when over a foot of 
snow fell, and the day being windy the snow be- 
came very much drifted. On the evenings of the 
20th and 21st, there were very brilliant displays 
of the aurora borealis. The highest temperature 
during the month was 52° at noon on the 18th, 
the lowest was 5° on the morning of the 13th; 
the mean temperature was 33,°,°. The amount 
of rain and snow water was 4°79 inches. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Third month Ist, 1865. 

















are Friends now, who are of asucceeding genera- (Temperature | . i + 
final arrangements have yet been made as to the/tion, faithfully to keep and observe those weighty| 3 ) ‘SE! og | circumstances of the Weather 
rules to be followed in laying the cable, but it|rules and precepts left them by their elders, with-| sz) _| | 5 =ES| $e for Second Month, 1865. 
will, of course, be commenced from this side of|out turning from them, either to the right hand B3 7 3 : aa E's 
the Atlantic and carried across to Newfoundland, |or to the left. And it remains as a testimony in ny rire jae — 
to get the benefit of the westerly winds which|my hears for the Lord, to leave with you, that) | 35>) ssl 3201 aos! nw Suse Gaal 
generally blow in summer. Steaming against a|when any offer any thing in men’s meetings which| 2 | 27 | 41 | 30 | 29.86| N Clear. 
head wind, the Great Eastern is as steady as a|contradicts the ancient rules and divine precepts} {| 3) | 37 | 23 | 877) & bw ay ey 
rock. ‘The rate of steaming across will never ex-|settled amongst us in the heavenly power, they § | 36 | 40 | 27 | 29.29) NW Snow, cloudy. 
ceed seven knots an hour, and at this rate the|contradict the very counsel of God, and itis but} = a fas | + Chests anon, tain. 
great object of the expedition ought to be accom- |an offering of strange fire, which God never com-| § | 33 | 42 | 28 | 259) W Snow, cloudy. ” 
plished in from 10 to 11 days. All will, how-|manded, neither will accept, and so they bring} 10 | 16 | 34 | 29 | 20.21| SW a, 
ever, depend on fine weather, which fickle enough | death over themselves, kindle strange fire in the| 33 | 20 $8 | 3 | ae *y pa 
everywhere, is trebly so in the North Atlantic, as|meéting, dazzle the minds of Friends, and are 13) 5 | 28 | 13 | 29.82| N Clear. 
the terrific gale encountered by the last expedi-|hinderers of the work and service of Truth. 15 | 20 | 80 | 33 | 00] IW Snow, vain. 
tion sufficiently proved. Against this misfortune, Tuomas WIxson.” 1 |e) 8) | aa Ww omy 
however, no care or skill on the part of the com- 18 | 35 | 62 | 85 | 20.25] N one 
pany can guard, and at present this seems the} Teaching the Letters.—I have always found my} 3) | $) | #¢ | 34 20.51| N Clea 
only cloud over the prospects of the new Atlantic|A B C classes, if at all large, rather dull to both 21 | 24 | 46 36 29.98] N Do. 
Telegraph.—English Paper. scholars and teacher ; and have also found it diffi-} 3) | 3 | 3 =| ae - Gente, sate. 
cult to interest young children, and start them 34 | 83 | 44 | 36 2073] Clear. 
, x For “The Friend.” |satisfactorily in reading. This term I procured] 96 | 45 | 47 | 47 | 3043] Ww Kain, tioudy. 
The following Epistle of Thomas Wilson, a|from stores pieces of paper boxes, one side of = | Sis! sa ¥ Clear. 
valuable minister, who deceased the 20th day of|which, being glazed, would hold ink. These I — = ee 





Third mo. 1725, appeared to me to contain sen- 
timents of such great value to the members of our 
religious Society, that I concluded to transcribe 
and send it to the Editor of the Friend for publi- 
cation in that journal if approved. 

“To Friends of Mount Melick Men’s Meeting, 
and elsewhere : 

“ Dear Friends,—I have been for some years 
past, and more especially of late, under deep con- 
siderations respecting the state of Friends, and 
the affairs of Truth in general and our Monthly 
meeting in particular, which hath brought a 
weight of exercise upon my mind ; and doubting 
whether I may ever have an opportunity of seeing 
you, so as to ease myself of what remains as a con- 
cern upon me, I was willing to communicate 
these few lines to your weighty and serious con- 
sideration. 

‘The order and government of the church was 
settled by the same divine Spirit, from which the 
true ministry sprung; and all who speak in men’s 
meetings, should be careful they do not speak any 





cut into cards about an inch square, and made 
the letters on them, the small ones with pen and 
ink, the large ones with paint, by means of pat- 
terns borrowed from a shop. Gathering my class 
around me, the cards were held up, one by one, 
and the child who first named it correctly, took 
the card. Those which none of them could name, 
were retained by the teacher. When we had 
gone over the whole, we would count and see 
which had the most, and then try again. Soon 
none were left for the teacher. Then I would try 
them one by one, and see how many each child Thomas Bliwood 

could take. I no longer had to force them toat-| The account in a late number of “ The Friend,” 
tend, and [ could no longer complain of a lack of| under the head of “Inconsistency,” brought to 
interest. Their delight was great, as day by day|my recollection an incident left on record by one 
they found the pile growing in their little hands. | of our worthy predecessors in the Truth, Thomas 
They hada sense of personal property in thus] Ellwood. 

holding the letters. They had made them their} ‘This cminent servant of Christ,” says his 
own by learning them. Emulation, love of ac-| friends, “‘ was early convinced of the way of Truth, 
quisition, and delight in conscious growth, were| wherein he continued to the finishing of his day; 
excited in the children’s minds. Soon many) for the sake of which he soon became a sufferer ; 
were ready for advancement, and I proceeded in| not only by imprisonment, for worshipping God 


Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
rain in the Second month, 1864 and 1865. 


: E 1864, 1865. 
Highest temperature in the Second 


month, ‘ ‘ - 58° §2° 
Lowest, do. do. do. 4° 5° 
Mean, do. do. do. 3533° 33,5° 
Amount of snow and rain water in 
inches in the Second month, -49 4-79 
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in the assemblies of his people, but also, from his |food was sufficiently enticing to his empty sto- 
father, by whom he was made as an outcast, for|mach, yet considering the ¢erms of the invitation 
no other cause, but for his faithful testimony in| he questioned whether he was included in it, and 
taking up the cross to the world’s behaviour and |at length concluded that while he had tenpence in 
language. his pocket, he would “be but an intruder to that 

Thomas Ellwood says, “‘ A sudden storm aris-|mess, which was provided for such as, perhaps, 
ing, from I know not what surmise of a plot, and|had not two pence in theirs.” 









thereby danger to the government, the meetings 
of dissenters, such I mean as could be found, 
which perhaps were not many besides the Quakers, 
were broken up throughout the city, and the pri- 
sons mostly filled with our Friends.” 

On the morning of the 26th of 8th mo. 1662, 
at the meeting at the Bulland Mouth, by Alders- 
gate, a party of soldiers rushed on with noise and 


clamor, led by one who was called Major Rose-! 


well, who as soon as he was come within the room, 
“ commanded his men to present their muskets at 
us, which they did.’’ Proclamation was then made 
‘that all who were not Quakers might depart if 
they would.” When Major Rosewell “ had gotten 
as many as he could or thought fit, which were in 
number thirty-two, whereof two were catched up 
in the street, who had not been at the meeting,” 
the word was given to march, and going himself 
at the head of them the soldiers with their pikes 
kept them from scattering. 


old Bridewell. 
pleasure of the major, by asking him if he intend- 


ed a massacre, and again by interceding for one|pallet under the table, for four nights together, 
of those two picked up in the street, was the first |‘‘ in which time (he says,) I did not put off my 


one thrust in. Other Friends flocking in, he 
found among his fellow prisoners there was but 
one he knew by face, and with him he had no ac- 
quaintance. 

“Tt was as I hinted before (says he,) a general 
storm which fell that day, but it lighted most 
heavily upon our meetings ; so that most ot our 
men Friends were made prisoners, and the prisons 
generally filled.” And great work had the wo- 
men, to run about from prison to prison, to find 
their husbands, their fathers, their brothers, or 
their servants; for accordingly as they had dis- 
posed themselves to several meetings, so were 
they dispersed to several prisons. And no less 
care and pains had they, when they had found 
them, to furnish them with provisions, and other 
necessary accommodations. But an excellent or- 
der, even in those early days, was practised among 
the Friends of that city, by which there were cer- 
tain Friends of either sex, appointed to have the 
oversight of the prisons in every quarter, and to 
take care of all Friends, the poor especially, that 
should be committed thither. This prison of 
Bridewell, was under the care of two honest, 
grave, discreet, and motherly women. So soon 
as they understood that there were Friends brought 
into that prison, they provided some hot victuals, 
meat and broth, for the weather was cold, and or- 
dering their servants to bring it with bread, 
cheese, &c., “‘came themselves also with it; and 
having placed it on atable, gave notice to us, that 
it was provided forall those that had not others to 
provide for them ; or were notable to provide for 
themselves. And there wanted not among us a 
competent number of such guests.” 

T. E. though he had lived as frugally as he 


could, had by this time reduced his little stock of 


money to ten pence, “ which (says he,) was all 
I had about me, or any where else at my com- 
mand.” He was not discouraged at the prospect 
before him nor did he indulge a murmuring 
thought. ‘TI had lived (says he,) by Providence 
before, when for a long time I had no money at 
all, and I had always found the Lord a good pro- 
vider.” Although from his account he had eaten 
little that morning, and the sight and smell of hot 
C 


In the evening the porter coming up, he de- 





where this man died ; refuse at your peril. They 
now wished they had let the old man go about his 
business,” but it was too late, and they were 
obliged to show him the place. As soon as th 

were come to the door, the foreman who led them, 
lifting up his hand said, “ Lord bless me, what 


a sight is here! I did not think there had been so 


much cruelty in the hearts of Englishmen to use 


They were thus led |Next day, those who had families or belonged to 
along, and at length brought before the gate of|families, had bedding of one sort or other brought 
T. E. having ivcurred the dis-jin. 












































sired him to bring him a penny loaf only, but not 
being able to do this, he brought him two half- 
penny loaves, which he says suited him better, 
as one loaf made him both dinner and supper, the 
other being reserved for next day. His lodging 
was under a table, the frame of which looked, he 
thought, “‘ somewhat like a bedstead.” Making 
sure of that, he. gathered up a good armful of the 
rushes, wherewith the floor was covered, and 
spreading them under that table, crept in upon 
them in his clothes, and keeping on his hat, laid 
his head upon one end of the table’s frame, instead 
of a bolster. His example was followed by the 
rest, beds being made with the rushes in. other 
parts of the room. By the middle of the night, 
they all found themselves cold, but getting up and 
walking till they had pretty well warmed them- 
selves, lay down again and rested till morning. 


Englishmen jn this manner! We need not now 
question,” said he to the rest of the jury, ‘ how 
this man came by his death; we may rather won- 
der that they are not all dead,” with other indig- 
nant remarks, and an intimation that he would 
“find means to let the king know how his sub- 
jects are dealt with.”” ‘‘ Whether he did so or 
no, I cannot tell, (says T. E.,) but I am apt to 
think he applied himself to the mayor or sheriffs 
of Loadon. On the next day an arrangement 
was made by one of the sheriffs, that all the pri- 
soners who came from Bridewell, should return 
thither again, where they would find better accom: 
modations, and more room be given for those left 
behind, “and here (said the sheriff) is the porter 
of Bridewell, your old keeper, to attend you thith 
er.” 

T. E. writes : “ We duly acknowledged the fa 
vour of the sheriff on this removal of us, whick 
would give them more room, and us better air; 
but before we parted from him I spake particu- 
larly to him on another occasion, which was this: 
When we came into Newgate, we found a shabby 
fellow there among the Friends, who upon enquiry 
we understood had thrust himself among our 
Friends, when they were taken at a meeting, on 
purpose to be sent to prison with them, in hopes 
to be maintained by them. They knew nothing 
of him, till they found him shut in with them in 
prison, and then took no notice of him, as not 
knowing why or how he came thither. But he 
soon gave them cause to take notice of him ; for 
wherever he saw any victuals brought forth for 
them to eat, he would be sure to thrust in with 
knife in hand, and make himself his own carver; 
and so impudent was he, that if he saw the provi- 
sion was short, whoever wanted, he would be sure 
to take enough. Thus lived this lazy drone upon 
the labours of the industrious bees, to his high 
content and their no small trouble, to whom his 
company was as offensive, as his ravening was op- 
pressive ; nor could they get any relief by their 
complaining of him to the keepers. 

(To be continued.) 


T. E. did not fare so well, but kept to his rush 


clothes; yet through the merciful goodness of 
God to me, I rested and slept well, and enjoyed 
health without taking cold.” 

T. E. and other Friends were continued prison- 
ers by an arbitrary power, from the 26th day of the 
8th month to the 19th of the 10th month follow- 
jing. On that day they were had to the sessions 
at the “Old-bailey. But not being called there, 
they were brought back to Bridewell, and contin- 
ued there to the 29th of the same month, and 
then were carried to the sessions again, and refus- 
ing to take the oath of allegiance which was ten- 
dered to them by the recorder, inasmuch as their 
Lord and Master Christ Jesus had expressly éom- 
manded his disciples not to swear at all, they were 
all committed to Newgate, and thrust into the 
common side. Thatside of the prison they found 
very full of Friends, as were all the other parts of 
that prison, and their addition caused a great 
throng. And though they had liberty of the hall 
‘which in the day time was common to all, felons 
as well as others, yet in the nightall lodged in one 
room: there were many sick, and it was not long 
jbefore one of their fellow prisoners, who lay in 
lone of those pallet beds, died. ‘‘ This caused 
some bustle in the house,” as it was requisite that 
the coroner should enquire into the cause and 
manner of his death, ‘‘ and the manner of their 





Cast a Line for Yourself.—A young man stood 
listlessly watching some anglers ona bridge. He 
was poor and dejected. At last approaching @ 
basket well filled with wholesome loooking fish, 
he sighed, “If now I had these, I would be 
happy. I could sell them at a fair price, and buy 
me food and lodgings.” 











doing it is thus: as soon as the coroner is come, 
the turnkeys run out into the street under the 
gate, and seize upon every man that passes by, 
till they have got enough to make up the coroner’s 
inquest.” If they resist they will drag them in 
iby force, and “ will not stick to stop a coach and 
pluck the men out of it.” 

‘* It so happened, that at this time they lighted 
on on ancieut man, a grave citizen,” and laid 
hold on him, and although he was going on very 
urgent business, they were “ deaf to all entreaties, 
and hurried him in, the poor man chafing without 
remedy.” In this way they got their comple- 
ment, and this ancient man, the oldest among 
them, was made foreman. He proved to be a 





“T will give you just as many, and just as good 
fish,” said the owner, who chanced to overbear 
his words, “if you will do me a trifling favour.” 

‘“‘ And what is that ?”’ asked the other eagerly. 

“ Only to tend this line till I come back. 
wish to go on a short errand.” 

The proposal was gladly accepted. The old 
fisherman was gone so long that the young man 
began to be impatient. Meanwhile, however, the 
hungry fish snapped greedily at the baited hook, 
and the young man lost his depression in the ex- 
citement of pulling them in, and when the owner 
of the line had returned, he had caught a large 
number. Counting out from them as many as 
were in the basket, and presenting them to'the 


man who was not to be trifled with, but understood | young man, the old fisherman said, “ I fulfil my 
his place and their duty. “I require you (says|promise from the fish you have caught to teach 
he,) to conduct me and my brethren to the place! you, whenever you see others earning what you 
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need, to waste no time in fruitless wishing, but 


to cast a line for yourself.””—Home Monthly. 





Nasnuvitie, Second month 23d, 1865. 
S . 


B : 

Dear Frienp :—I received to-day by express, 
—— dollars, less the express charge, a donation 
from thee to the Orphanage just started in this| 
city. I have written so much lately of this effort, | 
that I presume Philadelphia Friends are pretty 
well informed of its progress. I suppose no move- | 
ment of the kind was ever made with less delibera- 
tion. We stood almost baffled by the inroads of | 
disease and death in that crowded camp. There 
was scarcely tent or barrack, without its suffering 
or dying inmate. For days the ladies of my party | 
were circulating in their midst, carrying them 
medicines and articles of diet: driven out of their| 








abodes by the blinding smoke, they returned | by live unto God.— William Dell. 


again and exposed themselves fearlessly to disease 
of every kind. After a time there were groups 
of children without caretakers, they died without 
notice, and their uncoffined bodies were carted 
away without attracting attention. We had not} 
only never seen, but we had scarcely ever con-| 
ceived of such misery as greeted us daily. I have 
myself gone into a group of people sitting about 








_ a stove, and forcibly dragged them back, that the} 


poor children, on the outside, might be able to 
get warm. I have seen a company of boys, seven | 


or eight in number, of an age when boys are all |commiseration in every one reading it. Probably 
life, sitting about a small fire in an old tent, and|those who are not obliged to witness such pitiable 
too stupid, from cold and exposure, to anuswer| distress and abandonment, cannot form any ade-| 
clearly the simplest question. I believe that not|quate conception of the deplorable and fatal effects | fence cometh.’ 
more than two of those children are alive to-day. |on the immature faculties and feeble frame of child- | 
Well, under such circumstances, the very moment} hood, of being left thus alone, without a parent or| 
that a building could be procured an Orphanage |a friend ; unknown; and in the struggle for life of | 
was determined upon. Never was a duty made|al] around them, uncared for and cast out to per-| 


\crowded portion before ripening. If you wish to 
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peach bears only oe 








by each party to the war, and the aid invoked by 
attempt to get all they can, by allowing an over-|both from Him who will not be mocked; also the 
abundant crop toremain. They will get quite as|/reverent acknowledgment of the Divine sove- 
many bushels by removing one-half or two-thirds, | reignty and his righteous dispensation which cha- 
and obtain an immense superiority in flavor. Ma-|racterize some portions of it. i these respects, and 
ny cultivators have observed that the last ripen-|in the just appreciation of the scourge of war 
ing peaches on a tree are incomparably better than | brought on the nation by its complicity with the 
the first—merely because they are not crowded. |sin of slavery, and the wickedness of the people, 
How much better would they be by removing the| we think it must be conceded to be an official de- 
claration of singular originality, as coming from 
the head of a great nation, and we cannot but 
hope that its unaffected tone of religious feeling 
may make a lasting impress on the community. 


| We quote the parts to which we more particu- 
He that through the law of Grace, is freed of |larly allude. 


the law of the letter, is not set free from the law,| ‘“ Neither party expected for the war the mag- 
that thereby he may have opportunity and liberty | nitude nor the duration which it has already at- 
to live to sin and himself; but that he may there-|tained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the 
‘conflict might cease with or even before the con- 
\flict itself should cease. Each looked for an easier 
\triumph, and a result less fundamental and as- 
jtounding. Both read the same Bible and prayed 
to the same God, and each invoked His aid against 
the other. It may scem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wring- 
‘The letter to a Friend in this city, from Nash-|ing their bread from the sweat of other men’s 
ville, Tennessee, which will be found in our co- | faces. 

lumps to-day, presents a picture of infantile suf-| ‘‘ But let us judge not that we be not judged. 
fering, destitution and helplessness which, we |The prayers of both could not be answered. That 
think, must call forth emotions of almost painful |of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty 
has His own purposes. ‘ Woe unto the world be- 
cause of offences, for it must needs be that offen- 
ces come; but woe to that man by whom the of- 
If we shall suppose that Ameri- 
|can slavery is one of those offences which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through his appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives to both 


» the owners often 





have good, healthy, uniformly growing trees, not 
destroyed by premature age, do not let them over- 
bear.— Exchange. 
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clearer, a necessity more obvious than the gather-|ish, unless Divine Providence touches the heart|North and South this terrible war as the woe due 
ing of these little children. Rough as is thejof some stranger to rescue and befriend them.|to those by whom the offence came, shall we dis- 
place where they are cared for, and rude as are} We may reverently trust that Infinite Mercy, hasjcern therein any departure from those Diviue 
their surroundings, they are comparatively com-| gathered many of these little innocents into his jattributes which the believers in a loving God 


fortable. 





fold of eternal rest and security, but there are/always ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope, fer- 


We have now a pretty good prospect of obtain-! hundreds left, whose orphanage and want plead|vently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of 


ing possession of a large brick school-house, which, 
with some repairs and a small addition, will an- 
swer our purpose. 
than to devote a great portion of my time to this 
one feature of our operations, but nearly 1000 


children are attending the schools of our associa-|therly epistle from one Yearly Meeting to another 


tion in this State (Tennessee) and Alabama. I 
shall give the Asylum, however, every spare mo- 
ment. 

With reference to its permanent support I have 
no distinct plan, and little or no anxiety. I feel 
so sure that we are right in gathering them, that 


Nothing would suit me better | stow. 


loudly, and we hope availingly, for that succor and | war may speedily pass away. 

aid which so very many have the means to be-| ‘Yet if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and 
It is refreshing to read such a lively and bro-|until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
as that which has been sent to us, and is publish-|said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
ed in the present number. Friends, amid all the| said, ‘the judgments of the Lord are true and 





trials and discouragements of that day, were one |righteous altogether.’ ” 


in faith, and one in feeling, as parts of the same} 
household, and the deeply baptized and experi- 
enced members, accustomed to the voice of the| 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 





Tam confident that Infinite Pity will follow them. |true Shepherd, could rightly interpret the lan- 
When once we have a large building they will|cuage of the Spirit to the churches. Thus the 
come from all directions; for the country here-|respective bodies edified each other, and encou- 
abouts is plevtifully peopled with blacks. My|raged each other'to stand faithful in the cause, 
own interest in this cause increases as it opens so|and for the testimonies of Truth. May the same 
largely and so full of promise. It is worth the|Holy Head and High Priest that guided and in- 
abandonment of so much that makes life in Phila-| structed our forefathers, in his love and pity bring 
delphia desirable. 7 ; e */the Society back into its ancient integrity, and 
Truly thine, “give it one heart and one way,” that thus his 

Wo. F. Mrrcwxtt. design in raising it up may not be lastingly frus- 

: trated. 











Fruit Trees.—Never prop up atree loaded with 


fruit, to prevent the branches from breaking} We have been so accustomed to fine-spun poli- 
down. Any branch or tree which requires prop-|tical theories, and cold calculations relative to 
ping, has more fruit than it ought to carry, either) material national interests, as the staple of the in- 
for the good of the tree or the good of the fruit.|augural addresses of our Presidents, that we ap- 
The first thing to do is to remove the smaller,|prehend not a few, when first reading that recent- 
poor or knotty specimens. If this is done before ly delivered by President Lincoln, have felt some 
growth has ceased, and sometimes after ripening | disappointment. Should any of our readers have 
has commenced, the improvement of the remain-| been thus dissatisfied, we think they ought to pe- 
ing portion will more than compensate for the re-|ruse the document again, and mark the unusual 


Forgign.—News from Europe to Second month 19th. 
The peace conference between the rebel commissioners 
and the President of the United States, continued to be 
the leading theme of discussion. The London Times 
thinks that thus far there has not been the least sign of 
any real movement in favour of peace. The dream of 
the South of a powerful confederation amounts almost 
to a monomania, and so long as that idea prevails the 
war must rage. Demonstrations in support of the 
Freedman’s Aid Society took place at Exeter Hall, in 
London, on the 15th ult. Much enthusiasm was evinced 
in favour of emancipation and the northern cause. The 
pirate Shenandoah bad burned six American vessels off 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Liverpool cotton market 
was unsettled and lower, middlings were quoted at 
214d., uplands 22d. Stock in port 557,000 bales, in- 
cluding 45,000 American. Breadstuffs dull and steady. 
Consols, 88} a 89. 

The weekly returns of the Bank of France show an 
increase of over fifteen millions of francs of specie. A 
treaty of commerce has been signed between France and 
Sweden. The absence of any allusion to America in 
the French emperor's speech to the Legislature, has at- 
tracted notice. It is stated that the question of the 
cession of certain provinces in Mexico to France, had 
been discussed in the French Privy Council. The pro- 





duction in number. In those regions where the|views presented relative to the standing assumed | ject was advocated by the Duke de Morny, supported by 
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Fould, but Drouyn de L’Huys objected on account of a 
possible war with the United States, and the Emperor 
ultimately agreed with him. 

The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs had an- 
nounced to Congress that a treaty of peace had been 
signed between Spain and Peru, the latter paying an 
indemnity of four hundred million reals. It is reported 
the indemnity is to be made in consignments of guano. 
A royal decree had been issued extending to Cuba the 
law regulating companies and public works. 

The eruption of Mount Vesuvius was increasing, but 
no damage had yet occurred. That of Etna was dimin- 
ishing. 

Proposals for a further considerable reduction of the 
Austrian army, especially in Italy, had been submitted 
to the Emperor for approval. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies had agreed, by 
large majority, and in spite of the ministerial opposition, 
to a resolution in favour of the abolition of the law 
against combinations of the working men. 

Unirep States.—TZhe Abolition of Slavery.—In the 
New Jersey Legislature, the proposed amendment of the 
Constitution was rejected by a vote of 30 to 30 in the 
House of Representatives. A proposition to submit the 
question to a vote of the people was also defeated. An 
extra session of the Legislature of Vermont has been 
convened for the purpose of ratifying the anti-slavery 
amendment to the Constitntion of the United States. 
An election has been held in Tennessee to decide on the 
proposed new constitution of the State with the pro- 
visions interdicting slavery. The vote appears to have 
been almost unanimous in its favour, and by its adop- 
tion Tennessee becomes a free State. ‘In twenty-five 
counties 18,767 votes were given for the amended con- 
stitution. All but two of these counties belong to Mid- 
dle Tennessee, the stronghold of secession in 1861. 

Immigration.—The number of passengers arriving in 
the United States from foreign countries, in 1864, was 
221,535. Of these 199,690 landed at New York. 

St. Louis.—The census of this city just taken, gives a 
population of 165,446, against 160,733 in 1860. There 
are 6,450 free coloured persons. 
houses 20,721. 
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jacent points. Middlings cotton was quoted at 65 a 69 
cts. Sugar, 22a 24 cts. Molasses, $1.25 a $1.27. 
South Carolina.—On the 25th ult., an expedition un- 
der Admiral Dahlgreen moved up the Santee river, and 
after taking several important points and batteries, 
effected the capture of Georgetown, a strongly fortified 
place containing 6000 inhabitants, about 60 miles north 
of Charleston. A considerable number of rebels were 
taken prisoners, and eighteen pieces of artillery were 
captured. The captures at Charleston were greater 
than at first reported. No fewer than 450 pieces of 
artillery were left there by the retreating rebels. Asa 
portion of thé fleet was returning from Georgetown 
Admiral Dahlgren’s flag ship was blown up by a rebel 
torpedo. One man was killed and several others in- 
jured by the explosion. , 
North Carolina.—The Raleigh Progress of the 28th ult., 
|says, that all the Federal prisoners in North Carolina 


from Wilmington. Nothing certain is known respect- 
ing Gen. Sherman’s movements, since the Richmond 
papers have declined publishing dispatches in relation 
to them, It is reported by deserters and refugees who 
have arrived at Wilmington, that Sherman, by a flank 
movement, had compelled the confederate forces to 
evacuate Florence, and that he was moving in the direc- 
tion of Fayetteville, N. C., which was about 60 miles 
south of Raliegh. 

Virginia.—The tone of the Richmond papers shows 
that there is considerable fear and alarm in that city. 
Non-combatants, women and children and the aged, and 
all whose presence only interferes with the defence, are 
urged to find homes elsewhere. Dispatches from Gen. 
Grant say, deserters from all parts of the rebel lines 
unite in the statement that Gen. Early had been totally 
defeated by Sheridan on the 2d inst., between Staunton 
and Charlottesville. Early and 1800 of his troops are 
said to have been captured. The Federal forces subse- 
quently occupied Charlotteville. Heavy reinforcements 
had been sent to Lynchburg from Richmond. 

Kentucky and Tennessee.—The rebel invasions of Ken- 





The total number of|tucky and East Tennessee, did not prove to be formid- 


able. They were probably only feints intended to de- 


are to be exchanged at North East Bridge, a few miles| 


WANTED. 


A Nurse will be wanted on the Boys side at Wzst- 
TOWN Boarpine Scoot, to enter upon her duties at the 
commencement of the Summer Session. 

Application may be made to the Superintendent or 
Matron at the Institution; or to the Treasurer at No. 
304 Arch street, Philada., or to any of the Women 
Friends on the Committee having charge of the Institu- 
tion. Early appligation is requested. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE ASYLUM. ; 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the use of 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 15th of 
Third month, 1865, at 3 o’clock, p. m., at the Arch Street 

| Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 


Wit1am Berrie, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on the 8th of Fifth month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (address 
| Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Penna.,) or to Charles 
|J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

Bese Attention is called to the following regulation, 
as disappointment has in some cases resulted from the 
non-observance of it, viz: “To avoid disappointment to 
parents, and in order to afford time for the Committee 
and Superintendents to make the requisite preparations 
for a full school, it is requested that, when practicable, 
| applications for admission be made on or before the lst 
of the Third month for the Summer Session, and the lst 
of the Ninth month for the Winter Session.” 





WANTED. 


A suitable young Friend is wanted to take charge of 
the housekeeping for the family of teachers, &c., en- 
gaged among the freed people near Yorktown, Va. 

Applications may be made to Marmapuke O. Cops, 





Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 387. Consump-|lay the movements of the Federal forces in other quar-| No. 1312 Filbert street; or to Joun S. Hitues, No. 27 


tion, 56; typhus, typhoid and spotted fevers, 28; scarlet 
fever, 22; small pox, 22. 


Deaths and interments of 


ters. 
Southern Items.—The Richmond Whig says, there is 


soldiers, 24. The mean temperature of the Second |reason to believe that a considerable Union force has 


month, at the Penna. Hospital, was 32.60 deg. The/|been sent into the interior of Alabama by way of West 


highest during the month was 54°, and the lowest 3}°. | Florida, to co-operate with General Thomas’ threatened 
The amount of rain 5.83 inches. advance from the north. The Examiner states that a 

Nevada.—It is stated that a single express company |large portion of Columbia, S. C., had been destroyed by 
transports from Virginia city, in Nevada, $50,000 in|fire. The rebel General Hampton is said to have fired 
silver bullion daily, and that from a tract of country |his house there himself, and to have seen it burned to 
around that city of not more than twenty-five miles |the ground before he left the place. The rebel governor 
square, more than $20,000,000 of silver have been sent |of Louisiana urges the piacing of 200,000 negroes in the 
during the past twelve months. army as labourers, wagoners, &c. 


Governor Brown, of 


Inauguration of President Lincoln.—On the 4th inst.,|Georgia, in his message to the Legislature, strongly op- 


Abraham Lincoln was inducted into the second term of} poses the arming of the slaves. 


his high office with the usual ceremonies. His inaugu- 
ral address was quite brief. He thinks the future looks 
hopeful, but ventures no predictions regarding it. Firm- 
ness in the right, malice toward none, with charity for 
all, and firm trust in an over-ruling Providence, are re- 
commended as becoming the nation. 

Congress.—Much business was crowded into the last 
few days of the session. The civil appropriation bill 
failed in consequence of disagreement between the two 
Houses, Ali the other general appropriation bills were 
passed, and also bills to establish a bureau for the pro- 
tection and aid of refugees and freedmen, and to au- 
thorize the coining of three cent pieces of copper and 
nickel, and to prohibit the issue of fractional currency 
under five cents. A bill removing all disqualification 
of colour in carrying the mails was passed, and one to 
establish a Home for disabled soldiers and sailors. The 
loan bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow a further sum of $600,000,000 for the use of the 
United States, and also bills making changes in the In- 
ternal Revenue Law and the Tariff Law, were passed; 
also one to prevent officers of the army and navy, and 
other persons engaged in the military and naval service 
of the United States, from interfering in elections in the 
States. The bankrupt bill, and the Illinois and Niagara 
Ship Canal bills were lost in the Senate. ° 

The South- West.—Mobile advices indicate that there 
is no intention to evacuate the city. The garrison has 
been strengthened and the force there is said to be 
much larger than is generally supposed. The rebels 
are apprebensive of another invasion of western Louis- 
jana or Arkansas. The crops in Texas are unprece- 
dently large, and it is said that sufficient grain has been 
raised to feed the population for years. New Orleans 
dates of the 25th ult. say, that General Canby had re- 
turned from a visit of inspection to Mobile bay and ad- 


He says: “ We cannot 
expect them to perform deeds of heroism when fighting 
to continue the enslavement of their wives and children, 
and it is not reasonable to demand it of them: when- 
ever we establish the fact that they are a military people, 
we destroy our theory that they are unfit to be free. 
When we arm slaves we abandon slavery. Governor 
Brown expresses great dissatisfaction with the despotism 
of the Richmond government. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe 6thinst. New York.—American gold 198 a 199. 
United States six per cents, 1881, 110}; ditto, 5-20, 111; 
ditto, 5 per cent. coupons, 983. Superfine State flour 
$9.70 a $9.90. Shipping Ohio, $10.80 a $11.10. Balti- 
more flour fair to extra, $10.70 a $11.75. Chicago spring 
wheat, No. 2, $2.10; white Michigan, $2.75. Oats, 
$1.09 a $1.14. Rye, $1.60. New corn, $1.77 a $1.88, 
Middlings cotton, 82 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 
$9 a $9.50; extra and family brands, from $10 to 
$12.50. Prime red wheat, $2.50, inferior, $2 a $2.15; 
white, $2.65 a $2.85. Rye, $1.72 a $1.75. Yellow corn, 
$1.59. Oats, 98 cts. Clover-seed, $17a $18. Timothy, 
$5 a $6. Flaxseed, $3.50. The offerings of beef cattle 
were light, only reaching about 1700 head. The market 


was active, and 2a 3cents per lb. higher. The range of 


prices was from $14 to $25, for common to good and 
extra. Hogs sold at from $19 to $21, the 100 Ib. net. 
About 10,000 sheep were sold at from 10 to 12} cts. per 
lb. gross. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from A. M. Underhill, N. Y., $2, vol. 37; 
from A. Vernon, O., per I. Huestis, Agt., $2, to No. 27, 
vol. 39. 


Received, through R. Milhouse, from Friends @f Ply- 
mouth Monthly Meeting, Ohio, $156.35 for the aid of 
Coloured Freedmen. 


North Juniper street, Philadelphia, 


MarrigD, Second month 22d, 1865, at Friends’ Meet- 
jing in Philadelphia for the Western District, Samugu BE. 
| Dickinson to Mary W. Moors, both of Philada. 





Diep, at the “Gap,” Lancaster Co., Pa., on the 19th 
of Tenth month, 1864, Ex1za Henperson, in the 59th 
year of herage. She was a beloved member of Sads- 
bury Meeting, of which, while of bodily ability, she was 
a diligent attender, 

—, on the 15th of First month last, Hannan E. 
HENDERSON (sister of the above) in her 52d year. These 
sisters had lived together in great nearness of affection, 
much beloved and respected by their neighbours of 
every class, and gave evidence to their surviving friends 
that through the redeeming love and mercy of their 
Saviour, their end was peace. 

, at her residence in Springfield, Del. Co., Pa., 
Second month 16th, 1865, Exiza Ocpen, in the 86th 
year of her age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
After a long life of unassuming piety, this dear Friend 
has been gathered to her fathers. So serene and even- 
tempered was her dispgsition, that she cannot be re- 
membered to have ever spoken ill of any ; and one who 
knew her intimately from youth up to old age, has re- 
marked, that he never heard her laugh aloud, yet her 
quiet, gentle smile of welcome, and cheerful deportment, 
will long be remembered by those who visited her. She 
was always strongly attached to the principles and doc- 
trines of the Society of Friends, and when circumstances 
permitted, a regular attender of meetings, being eyer 
ready with a word of encouragement to those around 
her in the performance of that duty. The last survivor 
of three members of her family, who lived together in 
the same house more than eighty-one years, she seemed 
left alone; and when queried by a relative if she felt 
lonely? replied, I may appear so, but am not, I have One 
always with me, a “friend that sticketh closer than &@ 
brother.” Through a long period of bodily suffering, 
endured without a murmur, she often expressed her 
gratitude for many blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
and when near her close was heard calmly and sweetly 
to articulate, I’m “ passing through the valley.” We 
cannot doubt that her Saviour was with her, and that 
she will “ dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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